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The Plant Kingdom

fied leaves.  Any part of a leaf may be modified in this manner.

Tendrils may be modified whole leaves, petioles (Fig. 94), leaflets

as in the garden pea (Pisum
sativum) (Fig. 94), tips of
leaves (Fig. 94), or stipules
(Fig. 94).

Hooks. Some climbing
plants have leaves with hooks
which enable them to hold on
to other objects. Excellent
examples are afforded by the
climbing palms known as rat-
tans (Fig. 251). These have
large feathery leaves with nu-
merous curved sharp-pointed
hooks (Fig. 95) which catch on
to objects with which they

Large air spaces in bulbous

Fie. 96.
petiole

port the stem and enable the

plant to climb.  Some climbing plants have stipular hooks which
serve the same purpose. In the tomato the stiff backward-slanting
rachis of the leaf acts as a
hook.

Floats. The floating plants
develop very loose tissue with
large air spaces (Fig. 96).
Such tissue enables the plant
to float on the surface of the
water. The bulbous petiole
of the water hyacinth is oc-
cupied largely by air spaces
and presents a striking case
of the development of float-
ing tissue (Figs. 96, 97). Sim-
ilar tissue is found in the blades
of floating leaves (Fig. 5).

The air spaces in plants serve for aeration, that is, the exchange
of gases between the cells and the external atmosphere.   Fre-

Fic.  97.   "Water  hyacinth   (Eichhornia
crassipes)   with   petioles   modified   as
floats.   ( X i)